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(John Shakspere’s House in Henley Street.—From a Draw ing in the King’s Library, Brit. Mus.) 


BIRTH-PLACE OF SHAKSPERE. 
{From .‘ Shakspere: a Biography.’ By C. Knight.) 


Tue parish of Stratford was unquestionably the birth- 

lace of William Shakspere. But in what part of 
Stratford dwelt his parents in the year 1564? It was 
ten years after this that his father became the pur- 
chaser of two freehold houses in Henley Street— 
houses which still exist. Nine years before William 
Shakspere was born, his father had also purchased two 
copyhold tenements in Stratford—one in Greenhill 
Street, one in Henley Street. The copyhold house in 
Henley Street, purchased in 1555, was unquestionably 
not one of the freehold houses in the same street pur- 
chased in 1574: yet, from Malone’s loose way of 
stating that in 1555 the /ease of a house in Henley 
Street was assigned to John Shakspere, it has been 
conjectured that he purchased in 1574 the house he 
had occupied for many years.* Ashe purchased two 


* It is marvellous that Malone, with the documents: before 
him, which are clearly the admissions of John Shakspere to two 
copyhold estates, should say :—‘‘At the court-leet, held in 
October, 1556, the lease of a house in Greenhill Street was assigned 
to Mr. John Shakspeare, by George Turnor, who was one of the 
burgesses of Stratford, and kept a tavern or victualling-house 
there; and another, in Henley Street, was, on the same day, 
assigned to him, by Edward West, a person of some considera- 
tion, whe during the reign of Edward VI. had been frequently 
one of the wardens of the bridge of Stratford.” It is equally 
wonderful that, Malone having printed the documents, no one 
who writes about Shakspere has deduced from them that Shak- 
spere’s father was necessarily a person of some substance before 
his marriage, a purchaser of property. The roll says—* Et idé 
Johes pd. in cur. fecit dfio fidelitatem p* eisdem,” that is, “ And 
the said John in the aforesaid court did fealty to the lord for 
the same.” Every one knows that this is the mode of admission 
to a copyhold estate in fee simple, and yet Malone writes as if 
these forms were gone through to enable John Shakspere to 
oceupy two houses in two distinct streets, under lease. We sub- 
join a translation of this entry upon the court-roll :— 

“ Stratford upon Avon. View of Frankpledge with the court 
and session of the peace held of the same on the second day of 
October in the year of the reign of Philip and Mary, by the 
grace of God, &c., the third and fourth. 

“Item, they present that George Turnor has alienated to 
John Shakspere and his heirs one tenement with a garden and 
croft, with their appurtenances, in Greenhill Street, held of the 
lord, and delivered according to the roll, for the rent from thence 
tu the lord of sixpence per annum, and suit of court, and the 
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houses in 1555 in different parts of the town, it is not 
likely that he occupied both; he might not have occu- 
pied either. Before he purchased the two houses in 
Henley Street, in 1574, he occupied fourteen acres 
of meadow-land, with appurtenances, ata very high 
rent: the property is called Ingon meadow in “the 
Close Rolls.” Dugdale calls the place where it was 
situated “ Inge ;” saying that it wasa member of the 
manor of Old Stratford, “and signifyeth in our old 
English a meadow or low ground, the name well 
agreeing with its situation.” It is about a mile and 
a quarter from the town of Stratford, on the road to 
Warwick. William Shakspere, then, might have been 
born at either of his father’s copyhold houses, in 
Greenhill Street, or in Henley Street; he might have 
been born at Ingon; or his father might have occupied 
one of the two freehold houses in Henley Street at the 
time of the birth of his eldest son. Tradition says 
that William Shakspere was born in one of these 
houses ; tradition points out the very room in which 
he was born. Let us not disturb the belief. To look 
upon that ancient house—perhaps now one of the 
oldest in Stratford—pilgrims have come from every 
region where the name of Shakspere is known. The 
property nage into a younger branch of the poet’s 
family ; the descendants of that branch grew poorer 
and poorer; they sold off its orchards and gardens; 
they divided and subdivided it into smaller tenements ; 
it became partly « butcher’s shop, partly a little inn. 
The external appearance was greatly altered, and its 
humble front rendered still humbler. The windows 
in the roof were removed; and the half which had 
become the inn received a new brick casing. ~The 
central portion is that which is now shown as the birth- 
place of the illustrious man—‘the myriad-minded” ° 
—he whose memory almost hushes the breathings even 
of the merely curious, who look upon that mean room, 
with its massive joists and plastered walls, firm with 
ribs of oak, where we are told the poet of the human 
race was born. Hundreds amongst the hundreds of 


said John in the aforesaid court did fealty to the lord for the 


same. 


“ item, that Edward West has alienated to him, the aforesaid 
John Shakspere, one tenement, with a garden adjacent, in Henley 
Street, for the rent from thence to the lord of sixpence per annum, 
and suit of court, and the said John in the aforesaid court did 
fealty.”’ 
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thousands by whom that name is honoured have in- 
scribed their names on the walls of that room. Eyes 
now closed on the world, but who have left that behind 
which the world “will not willingly let die,” have 

listened under this humble roof, and there have been 
thoughts unutterable—solemn, confiding, grateful, 
humble—clustering round their hearts in that hour.* 
Disturb not the belief that William Shakspere first 
saw the light in this venerated room. 

This old tenement, or rather the series of tenements 
forming the property purchased by John Shakspere in 
1574, ought to be bought by the Government, or by 
some public society. The probability is that otherwise, 
in a few years, they may be swept away, in the course 
of modern improvement. Whether Shakspere were 
born here, or not, there can be little doubt that this 
property was the home of his boyhood. It was pur- 
chased by John Shakspere from Edmund Hall and 
Emma his wife, for forty pounds. Ina copy of the chiro- 
graph of the fine levied on this occasion (which is now 
in the possession of Mr. Wheler, of Stratford) the pro- 
perty is described as two messuages, two gardens, and 
two orchards with their appurtenances. This docu- 
ment does not define the situation of the property, 
beyond its being in Stratford-upon-Avon; but in the 
deed of sale of another property, in 1591, that property 
is described as situate between the houses of Robert 
Johnson and John Shakspere ; and in 1597 John Shak- 
mere himself sells a “ toft, or parcel of land,” in Henley 

treet, to the purchaser of the property in 1591. The 
os agg can be traced, and Sate no doubt of this 
use in Henley Street being the residence of John 
Shakspere. He retained the property during his life ; 
and it descended, as his heir-at-law, to his son William. 
In the last testament of the poet is this bequest to his 
“sister Joan :”’—“I do will and devise unto her the 
house, with the appurtenances, in Stratford, wherein 
she dwelleth, for her natural life, under the yearly rent 
of twelve-pence.” His sister Joan, whose name by 
marriage was Hart, was residing there in 1639, and she 
obably continued to reside there till her death in 
646. The one house in which Mrs. Hart resided was 
doubtless the half of the building now forming the 
butcher’s shop and the tenement adjoining; for the 
other house was known as the Maidenhead Inn in 1642. 
In another part of Shakspere’s will he bequeaths, 
amongst the bulk of his property, to his eldest daughter, 
Susanna Hall, with remainder to her male issue, “ two 
messuages or tenements, with the appurtenances, 
situate, lying, and being in Henley Street, within the 
borough of Stratford.” There are existing settlements 
of this very property in the family of Shakspere’s 
eldest daughter and granddaughter ; and this grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Nash, who was married a second 
time to Sir John Barnard, left both houses, namely, 
“the inn called the Maidenhead, and the adjoining 
house and barn,” to her kinsmen Thomas and George 
Hart, the grandsons of her grandfather’s “ sister Joan.” 
‘rsons left descendants, with whom this pro- 
wremained until the beginning of the present 
century. But it was gradually diminished. The 
orchards and gardens were originally extensive: a 
century ago tenements had been built upon them, and 
they were alienated by the Hart then in possession. 
The Maidenhead Inn became the Swan Inn, and is 
now the Swan and Maidenhead. The White Lion, on 
the other side of the property, extended his lair so as 
to include the remaining orchards and gardens. The 
house in which Mrs. Hart had lived so Jong became 
divided into two tenements ; and at the end of the last 
century the lower part of one was a butcher's shop, 
which, according to the Aubrey tradition, some per- 
* The autographs of Byron and Scott are amongst hundreds 
of perishable inscriptions. 
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sons believed to have been the original shop where 
John Shakspere pursued his calf-killing vocation with 
the aid of his illustrious son. Mr. Wheler, in a very 
interesting account of these premises, and their muta- 
tions, published in 1824, tells us that the butcher- 
occupant, some thirty years ago, having an eye to 
every gainful attraction, wrote up, 
“ WitttAM SHaKsPEARE WAS BORN IN THIS House. 
N.B.—A Horse anp TAXED Cart To Let.” 


It is not now used as a butcher’s shop, but there are 
the arrangements for a butcher’s trade in the lower 
room—the cross-beams with hooks, and the window- 
board for joints. We are now told by a sign-board, 

“THE IMMORTAL SHAKSPEARE WAS BORN IN THIS House.” 


Twenty years ago, when we made our first pilgrimage 
to Stratford, the house had gone out of the family of 
the Harts, and the last alleged descendant was recently 
ejected. It had been a gainful trade to her for some 

ears to show the old kitchen behind the shop, and the 

onoured bedroom. When the poor old woman, the 
last of the Harts, had to quit her vocation (she claimed 
to have inherited some of the genius, if she had lost the 
possessions, of her great ancestor, for she had produced 
a marvellous m on the Battle of Waterloo), she 
set up a rival show-shop on the other side of the street, 
filled with all sorts of trumpery relics pretended to 
have belonged toShakspere. But she was in ill odour. 
In a fit of resentment, the day before she quitted the 
ancient house, she whitewashed the walls of the bed- 
room, so as to obliterate the pencil inscriptions with 
which they were covered. It has been the work of 
her successor to remove the plaster; and manifold 
names, obscure or renowned, again see the light. The 
house has a few ancient articles of furniture about it; 
but there is nothing which can be considered as 
originally belonging to it as the home of William 
Shakspere. 





ERUPTION OF THE VOLCANO OF KILAUFA, 
IN THE ISLAND OF HAWAII (OWHYEE) 
(From the ‘ Report of the American Board of Foreign Missions.") 


On the 30th of May, 1840, the people of Puna 
observed the appearance of smoke and fire in a moun- 
tainous and desolate region in the interior of that 
district. Thinking that the fire might be the burning 
of some jungle, they took little notice of it until the 
next day, when the meetings in the different villages 
were thrown into confusion by sudden and grand 
exhibitions of fire, on a scale so large and fearful as 
to leave them no room to doubt the cause of the pheno- 
menon. The fire augmented during the day and 
night ; but it did not seem to flow off rapidly in any 
direction. All were in consternation, as it was ex 

cted that the molten flood would pour itself down 
rom its height of four thousand feet to the coast, and 
no one knew to what point it would flow, or what 
devastation would attend its fiery course. On Monday, 
June Ist, the stream began to flow off in a north-easter 
direction, and on the following Wednesday, June 3rd, 
at evening, the burning river reached the sea, having 
averaged about half a mile an hour in its progress. 
The rapidity of the flow was very unequal, being 
thodified by the inequalities of the surface over which 
the stream passed. Sometimes it is supposed to have 
moved five miles an hour, and at other times, owing 
to obstructions, making no apparent progress, except 
in filling up 4 valleys, and in swelling over or 
breaking away hills and precipices. 

But I will return to the source of the irruption. 
This is in a forest, and in the bottom of an ancient 
wooded crater, about four hundred feet deep, and 





probably eight miles east from Kilauea. The region 
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being uninhabited and covered with a thicket, it 
was some time before the place was discovered, and 
up to this time, though several foreigners have 
attempted it, no one except myself has reached the 
spot. From Kilauea to this place the lava flows ina 
subterranean gallery, probably at the depth of a 
thousand feet, but its course can be distinctly traced 
all the way, by the rending of the crust of the earth 
into innumerable fissures, and by the emission of 
smoke, steam, and gases. The eruption in this old 
crater is small, and from this place the stream dis- 
appears again for the distance of a mile or two, when 
the lava again gushes up and spreads over an area of 
about fifty acres. Again it passes underground for 
two or three miles, when it reappears in another old 
wooded crater, consuming the forest, and partly filling 
up the basin. Once more it disappears, and flowing 
in a subterranean channel, cracks and breaks the earth, 
opening fissures from six inches to ten or twelve feet 
in width, and sometimes splitting the trunk of a tree 
so exactly that its legs stand astride at the fissure. At 
some places it is impossible to trace the subterranean 
stream, on account of the impenetrable thicket under 
which it passes. After flowing underground several 
miles, perhaps six or eight, it again broke out like an 
overwhelming flood, and sweeping forest, hamlet, 
plantation, and everything before it, rolled down with 
resistless energy to the sea, where leaping a precipice 
of forty or fifty feet, it poured itself in one vast cataract 
of fire into the deep below, with loud detonations, 
fearful hissings, and a thousand unearthly and inde- 
scribable sounds. Imagine to yourself a river of fused 
minerals, of the breadth and depth of the Niagara, and 
of a deep gory red, falling, in one emblazoned sheet, 
one raging torrent, into the ocean! The scene, as 
described by eye-witnesses, was terribly sublime. 
Two mighty agencies in collision! Two antagonist 
and gigantic forces in contact, and producing effects 
on a scale inconceivably grand! The atmosphere in 
all directions was filled with ashes, spre. gases, &c. ; 
while the burning lava, as it fell into the water, was 
shivered into millions of minute particles, and, being 
thrown back into the air, fell in showers of sand on all 
the surrounding country. The coast was extended into 
the sea for a quarter of a mile, and a pretty sand-beach 
and anew cape were formed. Three hills of scoria and 
sand were also formed in the sea, the lowest about two 
hundred feet, and the highest about three hundred. 

For three weeks this terrific river disgorged itself 
into the sea with little abatement. Multitudes of fish 
were killed, and the waters of the ocean were heated 
for twenty miles along the coast. The breadth of the 
stream whoa it fell into the sea is about half a mile, 
but inland it varies from one to four or five miles in 
width, conforming itself, like a river, to the face of 
the country over which it flowed. Indeed, if you can 
imagine the Mississippi converted into liquid fire of 
the consistency of fused iron, and moving onward, 
sometimes rapidly, sometimes sluggishly, now widen- 
ing into a sea, and anon rushing through a narrow 
defile, winding its way through mighty forests and 
ancient solitudes, you will get some idea of the spectacle 
here exhibited. The depth of the stream will probably 
vary from ten to two hundred feet, according to the 
inequalities of the surface over which it passed. 
During the flow, night was converted into wy on all 
eastern Hawaii. The light rose and spread like the 
morning upon the mountains, and its glare was seen 
on the opposite side of the island. It was also distinctly 
visible for more than one hundred miles at sea; and 
at the distance of forty miles fine print could be read 
at midnight. The brilliancy of the light was like a 
blazing firmament, and the scene is said to have been 
one of «unrivalled sublimity. 
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The whole course of the stream from Kilauea to the 
sea is about forty miles. Its mouth is about twenty- 
five miles from Hilo station. The ground over which 
it flowed descends at the rate of one hundred feet to 
the mile. The crust is now cooled, and may be tra- 
versed with care, though scalding steam, pungent 
gases, and smoke are still emitted in many places. 

In pursuing my way for nearly two days over this 
mighty smouldering mass, I was more and more im- 

ressed at every step with the wonderful scene. THills 
aad been melted down like wax; ravines and deep 
valleys had been filled; and majestic forests had dis- 
oe like a feather in the flames. In some 
places the molten stream parted and flowed in separate 
channels for a considerable distance, and then re- 
uniting, formed islands of various sizes, from one to 
fifty acres, with trees still standing, but seared and 
blighted by the intense heat. On the outer edges of 
the lava, where the stream was more shallow and the 
heat less vehement, and where of course the liquid 
mass cooled soonest, the trees were mowed down like 
grass before the scythe, and left charred, crisped, 
smouldering, and only half consumed. 

As the lava flowed around the trunks of large trees on 
the outskirts of the stream, the melted-mass stiffened 
and consolidated before the trunk was consumed ; and 
when this was effected, the top of the tree fell, and 
lay unconsumed on the crust, while the hole which 
marked the place of the trunk remains almost as 
smooth and perfect as the caliber ofa cannon. These 
holes are innumerable, and I found them to measure 
from ten to forty feet deep ; but, as I remarked before, 
they are in the more shallow parts of the lava, the 
trees being entirely consumed where it was deeper, 
During the flow of this eruption, the great crater of 
Kilauea sunk about three hundred feet, and her fires 
became nearly extinct, one lake only out of man 
being left active in this mighty caldron. This, wi 
other facts which have been named, demonstrates that 
the eruption was the disgorgement of the fires of 
Kilauea. The open lake in the old crater is at present 
intensely active, and the fires are increasing, as is 
evident from the glare visible at our station and from 
the testimony of visitors. 

During the early part of the eruption, slight and 
repeated shocks of earthquake were felt, for several 
successive days, near the scene of action. These shocks 
were not noticed at Hilo. 

I will just remark here, that while the stream was 
flowing, it might be approached within a few yards on 
the windward side, while at the leeward no one could 
live within the distance of many miles, on account of 
the smoke, the impregnation of the atmosphere with 
pungent and deadly gases, and the fiery showers which 
were constantly descending, and destroying all vege~ 
table life. During the progress of the descending 
stream, it would often fall into some fissure, and forcing 
itself into apertures and under massy rocks, and even 
hillocks and extended plats of ground, and lifting them 
from their ancient beds, bear them with all their super- 
incumbent mass of soil, trees, &c., on its viscous and 
livid bosom, like a raft on the water. When the fused 
mass was sluggish, it had a gory appearance like 
clotted blood, and when it was active it resembled 
fresh and clotted blood mingled and thrown into 
violent agitation. Sometimes the flowing lava would 
find a subterranean gallery diverging at right angles 
from the main channel, and pressing into it would flow 
off unobserved, till meeting with some obstruction in 
its dark passage, when by its expansive force it would 
raise the crust of the earth into a dome-like hill of 
fifteen or twenty feet in height, and then bursting this 
shell, pour itself out in a fiery torrent around. A man 
who was standing at a considerable eg from the 
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main stream, and intensely gazing on the absorbing 
seene before him, found himself suddenly raised to the 
height of ten or fifteen feet above the common level 
around him, and he had but just time to escape from 
his dangerous position, when the earth opened where 
he had stood, and a stream of fire gushed out. 

No lives were lost, and but little property was 
destroyed, as the stream of lava chiefly passed over an 
almost uninhabited desert. 





Wood Rafts.—The quantity of wood that is brought down by 
this shallow little river Enz is immense, and must be seen to be 
believed. They raise the water by little sluices until it is high 
enough to float the trees; which are first peeled, and then tied 
together with a sort of rope made of small fir-trees, which is 
quite a trade in the u oy of the forest. The smallest trees 
are placed first, to e the raft narrower in front; three men 
with long leather boots much above their knees stand upon the 
fore-part, and with their long poles guide it : they are up to their 
ankles in water, their extra clothes hang upon a rail on the raft, 
and so they go down to the Rhine, shooting every fall, turning 
every angle with the greatest ease, until they come up with the 

at monsters on that river. Some of the trees are sixty feet 
cae, I measured one eighty; and we have counted eighteen of 
these lengths. When they wish to stop it, they ran one of the 
middle lengths against the bank, and they soon become a van- 
dyke. They go with great rapidity. The fire-wood, which is 
split and cut into lengths of three feet, goes down in part of itself, 
as if it knew its own business, and, like a good and faithful 
servant, would perform it. But the idle and dilatory stop on 
the way ; these attract others, (it is wonderful how catching idle- 
ness is,) until at last the river is fringed with them the whole 
way. After leaving them many days to their own cogitations, 
men come with large poles and sharp hooks, and soon send them 
_— after their brethren.— Lady Vavasour’s Last Tour and First 


Indian Portress.—We did not reach the rock until the after- 
noon of the next day, and upon my arrival I found that a good 
house at its foot, in which some of the Rajah’s family usually 
resided, had been emptied for my reception, I followed the 
7 mg up the stairs, or rather steps, to the upper room, where one 
of his attendants immediately preseuted me with a plate of small, 
thin, fancifully stamped pieces of gold, made from the gold-dust 
collected on the banks of the Indus and other rivers in the 
country, and avother plateful of similar silver pieces, which I 
showered down from the balcony upon the crowd below. After 
that was exhausted, we threw down several bits of cloth for 
turbans, &c., and we all laughed heartily at the furious vocifera- 
tions and scrambling that took place, even before they had 
descended. The Indus was visible from my window, and I 
then turned to enjoy the view of it for the first time. It ap- 

ed through a sandy plain, from the eastern end of the 
valley, and here, nine miles from the entrance, it washed the 
end of the rock within musket-shot of me, in a noble stream of 
more than one hundred and fifty yards in width. The rock, or 
killah, at it is called, is about two miles in length, and the peak 
over the east end rises about eight hundred feet above the river. 
The whole of this superb natural fortress, situated te the middle 
of the valley of “skardo, which is nineteen miles long and seven 
in width, rises witn, in most places, mural sides, from a buttress 
of sand, loose stones, and edie rocks, excepting at the western 
end, where it slopes, but steeply, on to the plain; and on the 
éast and north it is washed by the deep and rapid torrent of the 
mighty Indus. The Gylfo’s castle is built upon a small flat 
about three hundred feet above the river. A wooden mosque 
and state prison form part of the building. The castle itself is 
of stone, with wooden framework, and is strongly fortified 
spat musketry. .The zigzag by which it is approached is 
divided by gateways and wooden towers. Defences of the 
same kind are built on different parts of the rock. There isa 
look-out house on a peak a little above the castle, and another 
on the summit above that. In my humble judgment it could be 
made as strong a place as Gibraltar, which, in general configura- 
tion, it would much resemble, were the east and west end of the 
killah to change places.— Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, 
&e., by G. T. Vigne. 
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MAGAZINE. 


BREAKWATERS. 


In an article on the Plymouth Breakwater, in No. 648, 
we mentioned that other plans were offered in compe- 
tition with that of Messrs. Rennie and Whidbey ; two 
of these were by the late Sir Samuel Bentham, Inspec- 
tor-General of Naval Works: but we are induced to 
recur to the subject in order to notice the fact that that 
gentleman also produced a third plan, namely, a float- 
ing breakwater, the principle of which is therefore not 
so recent as might be inferred from the remarks at the 
conclusion of the above-named article on Captain Tay- 
lor’s breakwater. Sir Samuel Bentham’s plan is con- 
tained in a minute on the proposed Plymouth break- 
water, addressed by him to the Navy Board, September 
24, 1811, and printed among the Parliamentary papers 
of that year: we extract as much as relates to the sub- 
ject of the floating breakwater. 

Sir Samuel says :—“ I should propose to make float- 
ing breakwaters in separate parts, or floats of wood in 
preference, because that material is sufficiently buoyant 
without the need for depending on any cavities, which 
might be liable to be filled with water; to make these 
floats of a triangular, or rather prismatic form, and to 
hold them in their places by means of iron chains. 

“ Breakwaters such as these would not only leave 
the whole of the waterway uninterrupted below them, 
but would also allow a‘ great part of the tide to pass 
through them; they might therefore be extended all 
across the entrance, so as to afford their protection to 
the whole of the Sound within it, leaving only in certain 
parts sufficient intervals between the rows of floats, 
as well as the contiguous floats, to allow of ships 
shaping their course between them ; more especially 
since in the event of a ship striking against, or even 
running over one of these breakwaters, it would not be 
likely that such an accident would occasion ay mate- 
rial injury to the ship, any more than to the breakwater. 

“A further advantage of these breakwaters, which 
must be considered of no small importance, is, that no 
mischief whatever can be conceived likely to arise to 
any harbour from the employment of them ; they may 
be tried in different parts of the harbour till experience 
shall have pointed out the most advantageous situation 
for them, or they might be entirely taken away, and be 
employed elsewhere, whenever circumstances might 
render it desirable. I have also to observe, that this 

roposal of mine is not founded on theory alone, since 
Shoe seen breakwaters constructed on the same prin- 
ciple, though not in the same manner, in a foreign 

ort, where their good effect was fully exemplified, and 
indeed I have on one occasion caused one on a small 
scale to be employed with good effect at Sheerness.” 

We add Sir Samuel's estimate for a breakwater at 
Plymouth of wood :— 


“One Float 30 feet in breadth and 
depth, 60 feet in length, payed over 
with oil of tar and other cheap 





oil . : , . , 970 
Four mooring-chains and fastenings 430 
Laying down the moorings of one float 100 
£1,500 
117 Floats as above . é ; . . £175,500 
Preparations and other contingencies on 
ditto, at 15 per cent. , : - 26,325 
Grand Total £201,825” 
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{Burnham Beeches.} 


RAILWAY RAMBLES, 
BURNHAM BEECHES. 


Wiruin five and twenty miles of Saint Paul’s, the 
Great Western Railway will place us in an hour, 
(having an additional walk of about two miles) in the 
heart of one of the most secluded districts in England. 
We know nothing of forest scenery equal to Burnham 
Beeches. There are no spots approaching to it in 
wild grandeur to be found in Windsor Forest ; Sher- 
wood, we have been told, has trees as ancient, but few 
so entirely untouched in modern times. When at the 
village of Burnham, which is about a mile and a half 
from the railway station at Maidenhead, the beeches 
may be reached by several roads, each very beautiful 
in its seclusion. We ascend a hill, and find a sort of 
table-land forming a rude common with a few scattered 
houses. Gradually the common grows less open. We 
see large masses of wood in clumps, and now and 
then a gigantic tree close by the road. The trunks of 
these scattered trees are of amazing size. They are 
for the most part pollards; but not having been lopped 
for very many years, they haye thrown out mighty 
arms, which give us a notion of some deformed son of 
Anak, noble as well as fearfulin his grotesque pro- 
portions. As we advance the wood thickens; and as 
the road leads us intoa deep dell, we are at length 
completely embosomed in a leafy wilderness. This 
dell is a most romantic spot. It extends for some 
quarter of a mile between overhanging banks covered 
with the graceful forms of the ash and the birch; 
while the contorted beeches show their fantastic roots 
and unwieldy trunks upon the edge of the glen, in 
singular contrast. If we walk up this valley we may 
emerge into the plain of beeches from which the place 
derives its name. It is not easy to make scenes such 





as these interesting in description. The great charm 
of this spot may be readily conceived when it is known 
that its characteristic is an entire absence of human 
care, The property has been geretully preserved in 
its ancient state, and the axe of the woodman for many 
a day has not been heard within its precincts, The 
sheep wander through the tender grass as if they were 
the rightful lords of the domain, e asked a solitary 
old man who was sitting ona stump, whether there 
was any account who planted this ancient wood: 
“Planted!” he replied; “it was never planted: those 
trees are as old as the world.” However sceptical 
we might be as to the poor man’s chronology, we were 
sure that history or tradition could tell Rue about 
their planting. 

The road through Burnham Beeches conducts to 
Dropmore, the residence of the late estimable Lord 
Grenville. Here, retired from statesmanship, this 
tasteful nobleman in a few years covered a asi 
common with luxuriant woodlands and exquisite gar- 
dens. We are thus, at Dropmore, able to see what 
art and industry can do rapidly; whilst in Burnham 
Beeches we behold the majesty of unassisted nature, 
in its slow and silent working. A short walk leads to 
Dropmore, which is shown to all persons applying for 

ermission to see it. We shall describe it in a future 

umber. 





SWANS AND SWAN-UPPING. 


In England the Swan is said to be a bird royal, in 
which no subject can have property, when at large in 
a public river or creek, except by grant from the 
crown. In creating this privilege the crown grants 
a swan-mark (cygninota), for a game of swans, called 
in law Latin deductus (a pastime, un déduit) cygnorum, 
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sometimes volatus cygnorum. (7 Coke’s ‘ Rep.,’ 17.) 
In the reign of Elizabeth, upwards of nine hundred 
corporations ard individuals had their distinct swan- 
marks, one of which we give from Yarrell’s ‘ British 
Birds,’ vol. iii., 121, &e. It is the royal swan-mark 
used in the three last reigns and the present, from the 
cut given by Mr. Yarrell, in whose interesting ‘ British 
Birds’ much curious information on this subject, toge- 
ther with no less than sixteen swan-marks, will be 


— END 


Sometimes, though rarely, the crown, instead of 
ranting a swan-mark, confers the still greater privi- 
ege of enjoying the prerogative right (within a certain 

district) of seizing white swans not marked. Thus the 
abbot of Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire had a game of wild 
swans inthe estuary formed by the Isle of Portland and 
the Chesil Bank. The swannery at Abbotsbury is the 
largest in the kingdom, which, though formerly consi- 
derably more extensive, still numbers many hundreds of 
these birds, forming an object of considerable attraction 
and interest to those who visit this part of the south 
coast: it is now vested in the earl of Ilchester, to whose 
ancestor it was granted on the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. 

The privilege of having a swan-mark, or game of 
swans, is a freehold of inheritance, and may be granted 
over. But by 22 Edw. IV., c. 6, no person, other than 
the king's sons, shall have a swan-mark, or game of 
swans, unless he has freehold lands or tenements of the 
clear yearly value of five marks (3/. 6s. 8d.), on pain 
of forieiture of the swans, one moiety to the king, and 
the other to any qualified person who makes the seizure. 
In the first year of Richard III. the inhabitants of 
Crowland in Lincolnshire were exempted from the 
operation of this act upon their petition setting forth 
that their town stood “all in marsh and fen,” and that 

had great games of swans, “ by which the greatest 
part of their relief and living had been sustained.” 

The city of Oxford has a game of swans by prescrip- 
tion, though none are now kept. In the sixteenth 
century (when a state dinner was not complete unless 
aswan were included in the bill of fare) this game of 
Swans was rented upon an engagement to deliver 
yearly four fat swans, and to leave six old swans at the 
end of the term. By the corporation books it also 
appears that in 1557 barley was wor for the young 
birds at fourteen pence a bushel, and that tithes were 
then paid of swans. 

Two of the London Companies have games of swans, 
the Dyers’ and the Vintners’ Company, and are, with 
the crown, the principal owners of swans in the Thames. 
In August, 1841, the queen had two hundred and 
thirty-two, the Dyers one hundred and five, and the 
Vintners one hundred swans in the river. Former! 
the Vintners alone had five hundred. The swan-mar 
of the Dyers’ Company is a notch, called a ‘nick,’ on 
one side of the beak. The swans of the Vintners’ Com- 
ey: being notched or nicked on each side of the 

“ak, are jocularly called ‘swans with two necks,’ a 
term which has been long used as a sign by one of the 
large inns in London. 

On the first Monday in August in every year the 
swan-markers of the crown and the two Companies of 
the city of London go up the river for the purpose of 
inspecting and taking an account of the swans belong- 
i ing to their respective employers, and marking the 

young birds. In antient documents this annual expe- 
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dition is called swan-upping, and the persons employed 
are denominated swan- s. These are still the 
designations used among the initiated, though popularly 
corrupted into swan-hopping and swan-hoppers. 

The swan-markers proceed to the different parts of 
the river frequented by the swans for breeding, and 
other places where the birds are kept. They pay half- 
a-crown for each young bird to the fishermen who have 
made nests for the old birds, and two shillings per 
week to any person who during the winter has taken 
care of the swans by sheltering them in ponds or other- 
wise protecting them from the severity of the weather. 

Where, as it sometimes happens, the cob bird (male) 
of one owner mates with a pen bird (female) belong- 
ing to another, the brood are divided between the 
owners of the parent birds, the odd cygnet (except in 
Buckinghamshire) being allotted to the owner of the 
cob. 

The young or brown birds, being marked with the 
marks of their respective owners and pinioned, are put 
into the river, as are also the while or old swans after 
the completing of the pinioning of such of them as, on 
account of their weakness, had in their first year been 
deprived of one joint only of the wing. If any white 
swans are found by the king’s marker in an open and 
common river or creek, he seizes them, and the crown 
mark is put upon them. But swans kept in private 
waters need not be marked. A subject who has white 
swans not marked in his private waters may retake 
them upon fresh pursuit, if they escape therefrom into 
an open and common river; though it is otherwise if 
they have gained their natural liberty, and are swim- 
ming in open rivers without such pursuit. 

The king had formerly a swanherd not only on the 
Thames, but in several other parts of the kingdom. 
We find persons exercising the office of “ master of the 
king’s swans ” (sometimes called the swanship,) within 
the counties of Huntingdon, Cambridge, Northampton, 
and Lincoln, and at the same time the office of “ super- 
visor and approver” of all swans being within any 
mere or water of the first three counties. 

Antiently the crown had an extensive swannery 
annexed to the royal palace or manor of Clarendon in 
Wiltshire. It had also a swannery in the Isle of Pur- 
beck, and by an entry in the council-book of 16th 
March, 1635, now at the Privy-Council Office, it 
appears that the inhabitants complained that their 
means of maintaining their families by furnishing the 
country with swans were lessened by “common shooters 
in guns.’ 

Stealing swans marked and pinioned, or unmarked, 
if kept in a mote, pond, or private river, and reduced 
to tameness, is felony. Stealing swans not so marked 
or so kept, or so pursued, is merely a trespass or mis- 
demeanour. 

The law is said to have formerly been, that when a 
swan is stolen in an open and common river, lawfully 
marked, “ the same swan (if it may be) or another swan 
shall be hung in a house by the beak, and he who 
stole it shall,.in recompense thereof, be obliged to give 
the owner so much wheat that may cover all the swan 
by putting and turning the wheat on the head of the 
swan, until the head of the swan be covered with the 
wheat.’ 

Under the 11 Henry VII., c. 17, stealing the eggs 
of swans out of their nests was punished by imprison- 
ment for a year, and a fine at the king’s pleasure. 
But this enactment was superseded by the 1 Jac. I., c. 
27, s. 2, which declares that every person taking eggs 
of swans out of their nests, or wilfully breaking or 
spoiling them, may upon conviction before two justices 
be committed to gaol for three months, unless he pay 
to the churchwardens for the use of the poor twenty 
shillings for every egg; or, after one month of his 
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commitment, become bound, with two sureties in 
twenty pounds a-piece, never to offend again in like 
manner. 

The 2 Henry IV., c. 21, which directs that no lord 
shall give any livery or sign to any knight, esquire, or 
yeoman, contains a proviso, that the prince may give 
bis honourable livery of the Swan to his lords, and to 
gentlemen his menials.—Slightly abridged from the 
* Penny Cyclopedia.’ 





CHIFFONNIERS OF PARIS. 


Tue extension of industry during the last thirty 
years has added to the dignity of this profession, which 
1s alike followed by men, women, and children. It 
requires no apprenticeship, no previous course of 
study, no expensive outfit: a large and compactly- 
shaped basket, a stick with a hook at the end of it, and 
a lantern, are the entire stock-in-trade of this singular 
species of labourers. The men gain, on an average, 
and according to the season of the year, from twenty- 
five to forty sous a day: but to do this they are 
obliged to make three rounds, two by day and one 
during the night ; their labour commencing at five in 
the morning and ending at midnight. Between their 
rounds they examine and sort the cargoes which the 

bring in, and which they term their merchandize ; and, 
having done so, go and sell the arranged -treasures to 
the master or managing chiffonnier : for, like all cther 
professions, this has its gradations of ranks, the higher 
of which are only reached after long periods of subor- 
dinate labour. Many of these chiefs keep furnished 
lodgings, which they let out exclusively to those am- 
bulatory chiffonniers who have no fixed residence ; 
reserving to their own use the ground-floor as a ma- 
gazine for their wares. The important operation of 
sorting his booty, if the cbiffonnier is one of the better 
class, and desirous of a healthy lodging, is performed 
either in a separate room hired for the purpose, or, 
when the weather will permit, in the open air; but 
the far greater number possess only a single room, and 
in this, surrounded and assisted by their children, they 
spread out, examine, and sort the filthy produce of 
each journey. The floor is covered with rags, frag- 
ments of animal substances, glass, paper, and a thou- 
sand other things, some whole, some broken, and all 
begrimed with dirt; whilst the several selections fill 
all the corners of the room, and are heaped up under 
the bed. The stranger who enters is almost suffocated 
by the stench, which is rendered still more offensive 
by one, and sometimes two large dogs, which form 
part of the domestic establishment of most chiffonniers, 
and which they take out with them in their nocturnal 
rounds. It is matter of astonishment that habit should 
enable these people to endure with impunity the 
putrid exhalations amidst which they live. The hotte 
of the chiffonnier is not merely the receptacle of his 
merchandize, it is also his market-basket: among all 
the filthy trash which he collects, he takes care not to 
neglect the luxuries of his table—vegetables for his 
soup, pieces of bread, half-rotten fruit, everything 
which he conceives to be eatable. It is not un- 
amusing to watch the sorting of all this, and to listen 
to the professional talk which seasons the operation 
when the sorter is in good temper, as he generally is, 
if his basket has been well filled and you address him 
with civility. Squatting down before it, he will show 
you, with a smile of exultation, a large beef-bone—a 
perfect beauty—and other articles of equal worth; 
and as he arranges his several heaps on the pavement, 
he will tell you “that competition kills trade—that 
cooks have become dead to all sense of humanity, 
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that they now make money of everything, bones and 
broken glass especially!” These ragamuffins have 
their moments of good fortune and joy—it is when, in 
breaking apart a mass of filth, they sce glittering be- 
fore their eyes @ silver spoon or fork ; and, thanks to 
the carelessness of servants, these rich prizes are not 
of rare occurrence. The happy individual forthwith 
proceeds to the barrier with ihe friends, generally in 
a hackney-coach, to celebrate the event by a copious 
repast, the coachman, who anticipates the dirty state 
of his cushions, being the only dissatisfied individual 
of the party. The daily gain of the lady-chiffonniers 
amounts to, perhaps, fifteen or twenty sous; that of 
the children, to about ten. Many children, who run 
away from their parents at a very early age, take to this 
trade as a means of subsistence. The life they lead is 
almost savage: they are remarkable for the audacity 
and harshness of their manners. Some become so 
perfectly estranged, that they lose all recollection of 
their father’s abode, nay, even of his name. 

As with all other classes of operatives, the wine and 
spirit shop is the constant resort of these rubbish- 
hunters. To the aged chiffonniers, still more to the 
aged females of the class, brandy has an attrac- 
tion which nothing else can equal. These women be- 
lieve, and act upon the belief, that spirituous liquors 
afford the same nourishment as solid food: they con- 
ceive that the artificial tone which results from the 
use of them is genuine strength; and the error is 
persisted in until the constitution is destroyed. No 
wonder that the rate of mortality in this c is so 
high. 

All the lower ranks display a certain pride and os- 
tentation in their expenditure at the cabaret, but the 
chiffonniers more than any other. The ordinary sort 
of wine will not suffice them ; hot wine is their usual 
luxury, and they are vastly indignant if the lemon and 
sugar be not abundant. The cabaret-keepers are 
greatly scandalized by these extravagancies—that is 
to say, when a difficu y occurs, as it frequently does, 
in making up the reckoning. The generous senti- 
ments which animate the better class of operatives are 
totally wanting among these people: shunned and 
scorned by every one, t °y in return shun and hate all 
their fellow-creatures ; they affect a cynic tone and 
manner, and appear to pride themselves on proclaim- 
ing their degradation and their vice. A considerable 
proportion of the men have passed through the hands 
of justice; and many of the women are prostitutes of 
the lowest order.—From the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ No. 
139. 


ANTIQUITY OF BENEFIT CLUBS. 


Benerit Clubs, or Friendly Societies, may trace their 
origin to the earliest period of the English history ; for 
that those writers are mistaken who suppose that the 
introduction of guilds or fraternities (which, possessing 
a stronger tincture of religion, were in many other 
respects similar to the modern clubs) was subsequent 
to the Conquest is evident from several curious Saxon 
deeds (now preserved in the Museum) which Dr, 
Hicks has transcribed and inserted in his learned work 
on Northern Literature. 

There is an extraordinary coincidence between the 
rude simplicity which pervades the ordinances of two 
of the Saxon Guilds, and some of the modern Friendly 
Societies. It appears from many curious deeds, that 
Guilds were originally instituted by the mutual agree- 
ment of friends and neighbours, and had no further 
object than the relief of the brethren in times of distress, 
and perhaps the protection of the associated members 








against the lawless attacks of powerful ‘neighbours. 
Some pious offices, however, were the never-failing 
concomitants of these institutions. After the Conquest, 
Guilds were established for the express promotion of 
feligion, charity, or trade; and it is from these frater- 
hities, simple as they may originally have been, that 
the various companies and city corporations in this 
kingdom are derived. The rules of several of these 
institutions are preserved. Among others, the followin 
ordinance of St, Catherine’s Guild at Coventry (founde 
in the reign of Edward III.) is well deserving the 
attention of village legislators :—Amongst other things 
it is ordained, that if a member suffer from fire, water, 
robbery, or other calamity, the Guild is to lend him a 
sum of money without interest. If sick or infirm 
through old age, he is to be supported by his guild 
according to his condition. Ifa member falls into bad 
courses, he is first to be admonished, and if found to 
be incorrigible, he is to be expelled. Those who die 
poor, and cannot afford themselves burial, are to be 
tified at the charge of the Guild. Lastly, the Chap- 
we is not to frequent common taverns or public- 
uses. 


FEMALE FARMERS, 


Tat females ate not disqualified from shining in 
the most active and laborious spheres of life, the 
following interesting biographical sketch, which is 
taken from Sir F. M. Eden's ‘ History of the Labour- 
ing Classes in England,’ seems to afford very satisfac- 
tory evidence :—*“ Mrs. Sarah Spencer was the daughter 
es ewer in Sussex, her brother having once 
n high sheriff of the county. But her family pos- 
sessing only a competent landed estate, and being 
neither engaged nor in circumstances to. engage in 
any lucrative profession, like too many others in this 
age of universal commerce, insensibly dwindled tu 
nothing ; and though she had been well and genteelly 
éducated, atid with such views as are common to 
ple in her sphere of life, yet on the demise of her 
ather she found her whole fortune did not amount 
to quite 300/. Her sister Mary, a woman of perhaps 
not inferior goodness of heart, though certainly of very 
inferior abilities, was left in a similar predicament. 

“Their persons, though not uncomely, were not so 
attractive as to flatter them that without fortunes they 
could marry advantageously ; and a mere clown was 
not much more likely to be happy with them, than 
they could have been with him. The either had no 
relations on whom they would have been permitted 
to quarter themselves, or they thought such a state 
of dependence but a more specious kind of beggary. 
Yet, living in an age and country in which well-edu- 
cated women not born to fortunes are peculiarly for- 
lorn, with no habits of exertion, nor even of a rigid 

lity, they soon found that, thus unable to work 
and ashamed to beg, they had no prospect but that of 
pining to death in helpless and hopeless penury. 

“Tt may be questioned, perhaps, whether even the 
most resolute spitits have virtue enough to embrace 
a life of labour, till driven to it by necessity ; but it is 
no ordinary effort of virtue to submit to such a neces- 
sity with a becoming dignity. This virtue these sisters 
possessed : at a loss what else to do, they took a farm ; 
and, without ceasing to be gentlewomen, commenced 

%. This farin they carried on for many years, 
mitich to their credit and advantage; and, as far as 
example in ati instance where example is cer- 


tainly of most effect, not less to the advantage of their) 


ag To this day the marks of their good 
husbandry are to be seen in the village of Rottington. 
“ How is it to be accounted for, without reflecting 
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on both the good sense and the virtue of those persons in 
the community whom a real patriot is much disposed 
to respect, namely, the yeomanry and the peasantry of 
our villages, it might not be easy to say; but the fact 
is indisputable, that those who have been most distin- 
ished for their endeavours to promote improvement 
in agricultute have but rarely been popular characters, 
This was the hard fate of the Spencers; who, instead 
of gratitude, long experienced little else than discour- 
tesies and opposition inthe neighbourhood. The more 
active of them was called Captain Sally; and her 
sister, her Man Mary. With the gentry around them 
this was not the case: by these they were visited and 
respected as they deserved to be ; and, not seldom in 
one and the same day, have they divided their hours 
in helping to fill the dung-cart, and receiving com- 
any of the highest rank and distinction. And it was 
ard to say which of these offices they performed with 
most intelligence and grace : for, as has been observed 
of Virgil, he even handled the dungfork with an air 
of elegance. 

“To many of their poorer relations they were not 
only kind, but useful. Towards the close of their 
lives, even the most perverse of their neighbours saw 
their error; and though they continued not to court 
popularity, they at length became popular ; and when 
they died, they were very sincerely regretted.” 





The Gastric Juice.—W orms in the alimentary canal resist the 
agency of the gastric juice so long as they are alive; but when 
dead, they are then subjected to the laws which govern inani- 
mate matter, and are, consequently, digested or expelled like 
the ordinary contents. This fact affords a good reason for using 
cold boiled water, as the high temperature to which it is raised 
must kill the animalcules that may be found in this fluid, and 
thus they are rendered easy of digestion. It is a remarkable 
circumstance, first observed by John Hunter, and referrible to 
the same principle, that the gastric juice will, when the indivi- 
dual dies, dissolve the very stomach that had secreted this pow- 
erful solvent, and had resisted its action when living. The 
knowledge of this fact was the means of acquitting an individual 
accused of the crime of poisoning.—Hayden's Philosophy for the 
Public. 


Interruptions of Literary Labour.—When Montesquieu was 
deeply engaged in his great work, he wrote to a friend :—“ The 
favour which your friend Mr. Hein often does to me to pass his 
moruings with me, occasions great damage to my work, as well 
by his impure French as the length of his details.” “We are 
afraid,” said some of those visitors to Baxter, “that we break in 
upon your time.” “To be sure you do,” replied the disturbed 
and blunt scholar. ‘To hint as gently as he could to his friends 
that he was avaricious of time, one of the learned Italians had a 
prominent inscription over the door of his study, intimating that 
whoever remained there must join in his labours. The amiable 
Melancthon, incapable of a harsh expression, when he received 
these idle visits, only noted down the time he had expended, 
that he might reanimate his industry, and not lose a day 
Evelyn, continuaily importuned by morning visitors, or “taken 
up by other impertinences of my life in the country,” stole his 
houts from his night-rest to “ redeem his losses.” The literary 
character has been driven to the most inventive shifts to escape 
the irtuption of a formidable party at a single rush, who enter, 
without “besieging or beseeching,” as Milton has it. The late 
Ellis, a man of elegant tastes and poetical temperament, on one 
of these occasions, at his country-house, assured a literary friend 
that, when driven to the last, he usually made his escape by a 
leap out of the window ; and Boileau kas noticed a -similar 
dilerima when'at the villa of the President Lamoignon, while 
thé} were holding their delightful conversations in his grounds. 
Brand Hollis endeavoured to hold out “the idea of singularity 
as a shield;” and the great Robert Boyle was compelled to 
advertise jn a newspaper that he must decline visits on certain 
days, that*he might have leisure to finish some of his works.— 
D' lerdelt'on the Literary Character. 








